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unmingled with emotions of a-tonishment at | whole world ; thus setting an example of sub- 
the boldness of man, in thus venturing to|mission and patience to His Father's will, 
penetrate and disturb the bowels of the earth|under the severest trials; and she fully bo- 
—but was quickly followed by the grateful|lieved that if he likewise dwelt in a measure 
acknowledgments to an all-wise and bountiful/of the same patience he would yet have to 
Creator, who had thus treasured up in ages | praise and testify of the Lord’s goodness and 
long past, this resource of fuel and comfort| mercy to his soul; and this language of en- 
for the present and future generations of men. |couragement brought to him consolation in 

Continuing their journey, they were pleased | his continued great bodily sufferings. He re- 
with the lakes and scenery in the interior of) garded this as his last illness, felt a submis- 
New York, and of the North River, on the/sion to his approaching end, and that the way 
return; met a variety of company, and had| was clear before him. He felt at peace with 






-immemorial, in the possession of the Indians—|casion of both enjoyment and instractioa. 





Memoirs of Philip and Rachel Price. new ideas to form of persons and things;|all mankind, knew not that he had an enemy 
BY ELI K. PRICE. “and in every situation found som > congenial |in the world, that he had done allin his power 
In the year 1836, our beloved parents made | minds with whom we could mingle in conver-|to assist others, had done what he could to 
their last journey together, to visit their|sation and unite in feeling.” It was felt that|elucate his children, but had not been con- 
daughter in Susquehanna county, on the north|it might be, as it proved, their last journey|cerned to lay up much riches for them. The 
border of Pennsylvania, and other friends injon earth; and it is added, “ We were often|quietade of the hushed household of scholars 
the State of New York. Our mother made|reminded of the great and final journey from| was grateful to his feelings; they seemed, he 
some notes of impressions on this journey,|which no traveller will return, to the city|said, to learn of one another to be kind, re- 
and it is interesting to observe the effects of| where nothing that isimpure can enter. How |spectful, and considerate. Little children were 
new objects upon her reflective mind. It was|awful, and oh, what need there is to remem-|called to reczive the parting kiss, with the 
probably her first ride by steam power, and|ber the injunction, ‘ watch and pray, and that|expression that even they might remomber 
she could not bat regard the locomotive with|continually, lest ye enter into temptation ;’|the event; and he desired that they shoald 
its fire and puffing, whisking its long train|but the consoling promise is that ‘in every|not only be taught useful learning, bat in- 
along in rapid motion, like flying through the| nation, kindred, tongue, and people, they that|stracted in things of a substantial, divine na- 
air. The slower pace of the canal-boat per-|fear God, and work righteousness, shall be/ture. As those relatives and friends visited 
mitted time for observation and reflection, and|accepted of Him.’ Such is His universal love|him who had leaned on him for protection 
was in better keeping with her own feelings.|to mankind, that ‘all that will come may|and kindness, his regret seemed ke-nest ; that 
“We passed moderately along at the rate of|come, and partake of the waters of life freely,}he must leave them now to love and help one 
four miles per hour, which afforded us an op-| without money and without price.’ ” another. He admonished all not to defer the 
portunity of looking upon the scenery; the} In their deportment towards their children| work of preparation for the scene they were 
works of art and the sublime works of the|and government of all under their authority,|now witnessing. It was then “a poor time 
Creator; the lofty mountains and the rocks|there was no austerity. The love and respect|to lay up treasure in Heaven. Too many 
overhanging the river; the beautiful flowers|that all bore for them, and the fear of wound | were deferring it to a bed of sickness; bat it 
of various kinds, all adding to the grandeur|ing their feelings, were sufficient restraints |should bean every-day work of the whole life, 
or loveliness of the scene, and producing ajagainst disobedience. The young were en-|and that all business should be pursued with 
sweet sensation, comparable to the decline of|couraged by kindness to seek their presence|the affections placed on high, and the world 
life, when the day’s work seems to be almost|and confide in them. The society of youth} beneath our feet.” 
done. There was one subject of reflection| was congenial to their feelings, and thes»cial| As his sickness continued, and his end ap- 
which occured often in our travelling, par-|meetings of their numerous relatives, and the] proached, a sweeter peace, a firmer confidence, 
ticularly in passing up the Susquehanna, that|friends of their ehildren, under the paternal |and a bright-r hope, dawned upon the sufferer. 
all these romantic scenes had been from time|roof, were of frequent repetition, and ths oc-|“ I could not have thought the way could be 


made so clear. For sem» days I bave felt my 
close to be near. I know not why it is—itis 
no merit of my own that death is not appal- 
ling. Itis admirable mercy! It is adorable 
goodness! It is adorable goodness! I hope 
Lam not deceived; but I could not feel this 
peace, were I not enabled to trust in His ar- 
mor, whom I have endeavored t» serve all my 
lifelong. The longest life is almost too short 
to prepare for eternity.” “‘Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man, to conceive the gooi things 
that the Lord hath in store for those who 
love Him.’’”’ ‘The nataral eye can have no 
perception of the splendor of the New Jeru- 
salem; no outward representation can give 
an idea of it.””. “The Divine Wisdom, it is all 
sufficient; oh, do attend to it, the uncreated 
Word from eternity.” “ Verily, there is a re- 
ward for the righteous.” “How short is the 
space from earth to Heaven! It seems but 
a step.” On First-day, the 26th of the 2d 
month, much relieved of bodily pain, he 
gradually sank away, and with the close of 































their peaceful homes—their hunting-grounds| Onthe 12th day of the 2d month, 1837, Pailip 
—their fisheries. Where were their wigwams?| Price was attacked with pleurisy, which, in- 
and all the comforts they required in their|creasing in violence, produced intense suffer- 
wandering manner of life. But now, they are|ing, in breaking down a naturally strong con- 
driven off by the whites from their abodes,|stitution. His children, relatives, and friends, 
designed no doubt by our great Benefactor] were allowed free admission to the sick cham 
for their benefit as well as ours—a poor op-|ber, he desiring their presence, saying in the 
pressed people, permitted now no share of|words of Addison, that he wished them to 
what was justly their own. In solemn retro |‘‘see in what peace a Christian can die.” 
spect, the hillocks I see appear to my imagina-| In the early part of the illness, the suffering 
tion as the graves of the nations that have! was so intense, he feared that with the desire 
passed away!” for bodily relief, he could not keep the pa- 
Her notes mention their cordial reception|tience. He had full confidence in the Divine 
by their warm friend, Charles Miner, near| Power, but felt stripped of the evidences of 
Wilkesbarre, and speak of a visit with him to|His presence. His beloved companion was 
the Baltimore mine of coal, but not of the im-|led to recall to his recollection the situation 
pressions and remarks there made, which much |and language of the Divine Master, while on 
interested his mind. To one who had never|the cross, when He was buffeted, ignominious- 
seen such an excavation into the interior of|ly treated, and felt forsaken ; and the pathetic 
the earth, between massive jet columns of coal, |language then used by the dear Redeemer, 
supporting at great height a roof of slate, that ‘““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
itself sustained the incumbent hill, the impres-|me;” that it was not for His own state that 
sion made was grand and imposing, and not! He was thus baptized, buat for the sins of the 
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the day, departed in that holy quict, he bad 
so much enjoyed, surrounded by his beloved 
wife, children, relatives and friends; his last 
request, “that they might partake of a boly 
quiet”—and in that quiet his precious sou! 
took its flight from time to eternity ; and af. 
ter a solemn and prolonged pause, that awful 
stillness was broken by the sweet tones of one 
whose voice had ever called her children to a 
“holy quiet” and everlasting peace. And 
there did they witness and verify the injunc- 
tion to “ Mark the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Rachel Price survived her husband more 
than ten years. She lived to cherish his memo- 
ry, enforce his example, and enjoy the affec- 
tions of her children, relatives, and friends. 
In the blended narrative the history of Philip 
and Rachel Price has been told in their princi- 
pal outlines. In a more limited sphere, in 
her own meeting, in those near home, and in 
her daughter’s school, the same earnest and 
pathetic appeals in Gospel love continued to 
be made by the survivor unto the end. 

A short extract from a letter written in 
1839, will show the continued occupation and 
concern of her mind. “I have much to be 
thankful for. Iam still able to get to meet- 
ings, to visit the afflicted, and my children in 
the neighborhood, which I consider a great 
favor; and also to experience that love in 
my heart to increase, which binds together 
in the bonds of life and love. May we all 
know a partaking thereof, and obey the com- 
mand of our Redeemer, given to his immediate 
followers, that we love one another, for ‘by 
this shall all men know ye are my disciples, 
if ye love one another.’ ” 

In the last week of her life, a son, then 
visiting her, writes to his distant sister: “It 
is very gratifying to find that with the in- 
firmity of disease and great age upon her, our 
dear mother retains a clear mind, and the dis- 
positions and affections that have character- 
ized her through life.” 

On the evening of the 6th day of the 8th 
month, 1847, he further wrote, ‘“ Our beloved 
mother has departed this life.” 

Appropriately was it asked at the last 
solemn gathering, when the remains of those 
who so loved in life were placed together in 
their last resting-place, 

“Oh grave! where is thy victory ? 
Oh death! where is thy sting ?” 
meanimielanianss 
For “The Friend.” 
Free Quakers, 
(Continued from page 132.) 

The following minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings will show the course pursued by 
Friends in relation to the Remonstrance of 
the Free Quakers.—[Ep. or Frrenp.] 

1782. Ist mo. 31.—Sixteen members met, 
and our friends David Kstaugh, Jno. Elliott, Jr., 
and Daniel Offley, Jr. 

The meeting being informed that a petition 
signed by a number of persons having been, 
since our last meeting, presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania, the design of 
which tending to affect the reputation of our 
religious Society, James Pemberton, Samuel 
Emlen and John Morrison, are desired to apply 
for an authenticated copy of said petition, 
that Friends may be prepared to do what may 
appear further necessary. 

17th day, lst mo. 1782.—Thirty-one mem- 
bers and five asst. members and our friends 
D. Estaugh and D. Offley, Jr. 


THE FRIEND. 


An authenticated copy of the petition men- 
tioned in the minute of the last adjourned 
meeting having been procured, was now pro- 
duced and read, containing gross misrepresen- 
tations, and in its design and tendency being 
of a very mischievous nature; and as it may 
afford an opportunity not only to vindicate 
our religious Society against the unjust in- 
sinuations and falsities therein, but also to 
spread and communicate more extensively 
the Christian ground and general usefulness 
of our Discipline, the following Friends are 
desired to give a careful and close attention 
to the matter, and endeavor so to wait and 
seek for a right qualification, that what they 
may produce on the occasion may be the fruit 


of true wisdom, and redound to the honor of 


Trath, viz: James Pemberton, Jno. Reynell, 
Nicholas Waln, Thos. Lightfoot, John Pem- 
berton, John Evans, Owen Evans, David 
Evans, Benjamin Mason, Joseph West, James 
Moon, Josiah Bunting, Henry Drinker, Saml. 
Emlen, Joseph Bringhurst and Saml. Allin- 
son. 

lst mo. 18th, 1782.—The committee named 
yesterday to consider the subject then recom- 
mended to their close attention, now produced 
un essay of a memorial proposed to be ad- 
dressed to the General Assembly, which being 
deliberately and very attentively considered, 
after a free communication of sentiment there- 
on is, with some alteration agreed to, and the 
Clerk is desired to get it transcribed, and to 
sign it on bebalf of this meeting; which done, 
Isaac Zane, James Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, 
Joseph Bringhurst, John Pemberton, Samuel 
Kmlen, Henry Drinker, John Morris and 
Charles West are desired to lay it before the 
Assembly at their next meeting. 

2d mo. 28th.—The Friends named to lay 
the memorial before the Assembly report, 
they are well informed it has been twice read 
there, ordered to be inserted on their minutes, 
and referred to their committee on grievances, 

3d mo. 21st, 1782.—The memorial men- 
tioned last month to have been read in the 
Assembly and referred to their committee on 
grievances, having been since made more 
public, being printed with their minutes, as 
the petition it relates to has been; an au- 
thentic copy of said petition is lodged among 
the papers of this meeting; our memorial 
thereon, above mentioned, being as follows : 
“'To the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

An Address and Memorial on behalf of the 

people called Quakers. 

Being informed that a petition was pre- 
sented to you at your last sitting, signed by 
some persons residing in Philadelphia and 
parts adjacent, which affected the reputation 
and interest of our religious Society, and on 
our application, being indulged with a copy 
thereof, we find it is intended to arraign the 
discipline established among us, and artfally 
designed to impress your minds with unfavor- 
able sentiments, by misrepresentations and 
injurious charges against us, which we hope 
we are able to confute to your satisfaction, so 
as to obviate the evil intentions of this attack 
upon our religious and civil rights and liber- 
ties ; and therefore apprehend it not improper 
to offer to your consideration, a few remarks 
as briefly as the nature of the subject will 
admit. 

The doctrine and order deliberately and 
conscientiously received and settled, by the 
united concurrence of our religious Society, 
we have at all times held it our indispensable 





duty to maintain, by the gospel methods of 
instruction, advice, and admonition, and ig 
cases of disorderly walking, which have g 
tendency to infringe upon the peace and unity 
of the church, we proceed no further than to 
a suspension of a close communion with the 
parties offending, or as occasion might call 
for it, to declare that they being departed 
from the unity of the Body are no longer of it, 

We apprehend, that when any religiously 
united Body, hath in its collective capacity, 
according to the understanding received from 
the Holy Spirit, and agreeable to the Holy 
Scriptures, fixed the terms of its communion, 
it has a right in all points it deems material, 
to see that they are preserved inviolate by its 
members, and to acknowledge or reject any 
according to their faithfulness or unfaithfal- 
ness thereunto; and where it judges any have 
justly forfeited their membership, to declare 
30; otherwise litigious and refractory mem- 
bers might render the church a stage of per- 
petual contention and confusion ; or as a king- 
dom divided against itself which cannot stand. 
For its own peace and preservation therefore, 
it can do no less than to ‘ withdraw itself from 
every brother that walketh disorderly ;’ 2 
Thess. iii. 3, which can be done by no means 
more proper than by declaring its disunion 
with them. 

This is the ultimate process of the people 
-alled Quakers, which is not intended by them 
for the punishment of any, bat for keeping 
the church clear from disorder. 

Rules are necessary to the support of order 
in religious as well as civil societies. There 
must be some power in the collective body, 
which is not in every particular, singly to 
answer the end of order. This cannot be less 
than a power to accept or reject particular 
members, according to the suitableness or un- 
suitableness of their conduct with its doctrines 
and rules. The nature of society, and the 
fitness of things, require thus much, and our 
discipline extends no further: It intrudes not 
upon the civil rights of its members, affects 
no secular authority over their persons or pro- 
perty ; but leaves them in a reasonable free- 
dom, either to continue in membership by a 
conduct agreeable to our principles and rules, 
or to separate from us if they think fit; nor 
are any prohibited from assembling with us 
in our meetings for public worship, which it 
is well known are held openly, and free to all 
sober people. 

The nature of Society requires unity and 
harmony: a continued infraction of the terms 
of its communion, is not only a continual in- 
terruption to the peace of it, but has a ten- 
dency to its dissolution; hence it behoves 
every regularly united Body, to support the 
observance of its rules among its members, for 
its own peace and preservation; sensible of 
this, the apostle in his epistle to the Romans 
writes thus: ‘I beseech you brethren mark 
them which cause divisions and offences, con- 
trary to the doctrine which ye have learned, 
and avoid them.’ This a church cannot do 
but by clearing itself of them, which is a nec@s- 
sary exertion of gospel discipline, towards 
those who might give disturbance to it, or 
‘ by fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.’ 

Besides God's exterior dispensation of his 
written law, He still condescends, according 
to his gracious promise, to teach his people 
immediately by his Spirit in their hearts ; 
this is the true basis of the right of private 
judgment, and as this is a privilege sacred to 
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every man, 80 it is to every religious Society, 
no one of which is entitled to impose upon an- 
other, in matters of doctrine or order ; neither 
hath any individual a right to impose himself 
upon it, contrary to its established rules. 

The respectable Jobn Locke saith, ‘Noman 
by nature is bound unto any particular church 
or sect, but every one joins himself voluntarily 
to that Society in which he believes he has 
found that profession and worship which is 
truly acceptable to God. As no man is bound 
to any church against his particular con- 
science, neither is any church bound to any 
man against that rule and order established 
therein, according to its collective conscience. 





‘pretences’ as they suggest ; the causes which| proved minister, of meek and bumble mind ; 
produced it, for their sakes we do not choose| though not lengthy in his testimonies, they 


to revive, unless they should make it unavoid- 
able; there are also in the number, such who 
were never acknowledged members among 
us, if not some who have had no claim to such 
right. 

We presume not to cut off any ‘from the 
church of Christ ;’ for if a member of the na- 
tural body be cut off, it is impossible to unite 
it again, so as sensibly to communicate with, 
and be restored to its proper use in the body : 
The case of one disowned: by us, should rather 
be considered as a member who may be re- 
stored, having instances of many, who through 


[hold that no charch is bound by the daty of| Divine mercy, becoming,sensible of their de- 
toleration, to retain any such person in her|viation in conduct, and the propriety of our 


bosom, as after admonition, continues obstin- 
ately to offend against the laws of the Society: 
For these being the condition of communion, 
and the bond of the Society, if the breach of 
them were permitted without animadversion, 
the Society would immediately be thereby 
dissolved.’ et. on Toleration, 4 Ed. Pa., 10 
and 13. 

Liberty of conscience, is every man’s un- 
doubted right, and no less the right of every 
religious Society, and as no man ought to be 
forcibly imposed upon in that respect, neither 
should any religious Society suffer itself to be 
imposed upon against its judgment by any 
man, whatever his pretence may be; nor is 
that man who attempts it, doing as he would 
be done by in such attempt ; or showing that 
regard to the conscience of the Body, which 
he claims to his own. The religious liberty 
of a person, consists not in a power to impose 
himself upon any religious Society, against 
the rules of its communion, but in a freedom 
to join himself to one whose rules, doctrine 
and worship are conformable to his conscience; 
or to disjoin himself from one where all or any 
of them are not so. 

Every one who hath espoused opinions, 
different from those of the people called Qua- 
kers, is at liberty to leave them, and join him- 
self to any other people ; this cannot be styled 
hard or unjust measure, freedom of enquiry 
is allowed, and liberty of action is allowed, so 
far as can be consistent with the nature and 
peace of Society, which cannot be properly 
supported, if its members are suffered to live 
in the breach of its rules and orders, without 
any animadversion. 

The intention of our discipline, is not a do- 
minion over the faith, or an abridgment of 
the just liberty of any; it seeks not the hurt 
of any, but the good of all; and that purity 
of manners, love, peace and harmony may be 
preserved throughout the whole Body on the 
basis of truth. ‘The Society proceeds no fur- 
ther in any case, than it believes itself neces- 
sarily obliged to do as a christian body :— 
And in showing its disunity with such of its 
members, as violate its rules and orders, it is 
warranted by the laws of the land; it having, 
as we have understood, been also publicly de- 
clared, by learned judges, in courts of judica- 
tire in Great Britain, to be the common pri- 
vilege of all Societies of tolerated dissenters ; 
and we hope the same reason will equally 
avail in America. 

Now we do not deny, that many of the peti- 
tioners stand disunited from religious mem- 
bership with us, and divers of them have been 
so from ten to twenty years past and upwards; 
which separation on our part, bas proceeded 
from necessity, and not of choice, nor on mere 


proceedings towards them, have returned into 
christian fellowship with us, to their own 
satisfaction and ours. 

Nor are any persons disowned by ‘leading 
men,’ among us; but if a member thinks him- 
self aggrieved by the united judgment of a 
Monthly Meeting, he has the right of appeal- 
ing to the Quarterly Meeting, as also to our 
Yearly Meeting; and it is our practice to 
notify the party concerned, of his having this 
privilege, that he may embrace it, if he thinks 
proper ; and in these several meetings, every 
acknowledged member has liberty to judge 
and speak.” 

(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 


Arthur Howell, 


(Continued from page 134.) 


4th mo. 29th. My beloved sister, Elizabeth 
Armit, departed this life about noon, after a 
lingering sickness in which she suffered much 
bodily pain, until near her close, which was 
crowned with peace, aged 66 years and two 
months. 

5th mo. Ist. First of the week. Buried 
my sister after the close of the morning meet- 
ing; the company attending large and respect- 
able; a solid time at the grave, an evidence 
attending that her end was peace; she having 
been a woman of affliction from her marriage ; 
of an uncommonly affectionate disposition. 

2d. Our Quarterly Meeting tolerably large; 
no representative from Muncy, and but one 
from Catawissa. David Sands, Evan Thomas, 
and Thos. Roach attended. Samuel Richards 
died last night, he was afflicted with the 
asthma, and frequently taken suddenly there- 
with. Went to his gate about five that even- 
ing, was taken unwell, returned to his house 
and was led up stairs, and observed as he went 


up, that he should not return any more, was! 


put to bed, and soon after died in his daugh- 
ter’s arms, who was sitting behind him to 
support him. His close was quiet and peaceful. 
5th. Robt. Pittfield and Elizabeth Folwell 
to be married at Arch St. Meeting this morn- 
ing. 
26th. Sarah Cresson’s certificate to Had- 
donfield granted; it was a good one, which 
she richly deserved, being beloved by God and 
man ; her ministry being pure and edifying. 
6th mo. 27th. Three of the five sides stolen 
on Seventh-day afternoon, brought to Walkers 
for sale this morning. The robber is like to 
be nabbed ; it’s best to be honest, it is the best 
policy: poor man, I pity him. The wicked 
in general are taken in their own snares. 
29th. 


| 





were generally acceptable, in the life and 
power of Truth, to the edification of his hear- 
ers. “Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
His remains interred at Arch St., at six this 
evening, attended by a large number of Friends 
and others; several lively testimonies de- 
livered on the solemn occasion. 

7th mo. 17th. First of the week. Attended 
Pine St. evening meeting, which, I hope, was 
comfortable and encouraging to the exercised 
then present, as was our afternoon meeting ; 
being unwell, was not at our morning mect- 
ing. Stephen Grellet, from New York, at- 
tended, was silent, as also at Pine St. in the 
evening. I have admired that many Friends, 
both youth and aged, neglect afternoon meet- 
ings; though at times trying, they to me 
always end well, and in general are more 
owned by Him who delights to do his de- 
pendent children and people good, than the 
morning meetings. Too many who attend 
the latter being only nominal professors, and 
doubtless attend more from custom, and that 
it is not reputable to go to no place of wor- 
ship, than from motives truly divine. 

28th. High talk at Monthly Meeting, on a 
proposition to leave Market St. Meeting house, 
and holding all our meetings at new meeting- 
house on burying ground, J. P. and W. D., 
strongly opposing it. 

8th mo. 7th. P. Andrews was at Spring- 
field in the morning, and bad an appointed 
meeting at Haverford at 4 p.m. Evening 
pleasant, attended Pine St. Meeting; a good 
time with poor me: Master being near to help 
in the needful time. The evening crowned 
the day, to His praise be it noted. 

19th. Another clear beautiful morning. Up 
before 5 A.M., and brushed my yards, &c., from 
end to end. Cleanliness is said to be next to 
godliness, and clear I am, that they are in- 
separable, there being no religion in dirt. 

22d. Son William returned from his tour, 
having been out about six weeks; went through 
Bethlehem, Wilkesbarre, the wilderness to 
Geneva, in the Genesse country, from thence 
to falls of Niagara, which he informs me is an 
awful solemn sight. 

9th mo. Ist. A clear beautiful morning. 
John Starr, son of James, deceased this morn- 
ing, with about ten days illness. He wasa 
stout, healthy young man in general. “ And 
the strong is as tow, and the maker of it asa 
spark, and they shall both burn together and 
none shall quench them.”—Isaiah i. 31, when 
the iron hand of death receives its commis- 
sion from Him tbat rules on high and in the 
kingdoms of men: “Be ye also ready, for at 
such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh.” 

2d. Jno. Starr buried this evening. The 
company very large ; T. S. was largely opened 
in testimony. I did not see it my place to at- 
tend the funeral ; 1 wish Friends and others 
to feel their way in attending funerals, then 
there would be more solemnity in paying the 
last offices of love and respect at interments. 
Many, I fear, attend them too superficially. 
I have frequently to look back at the inter- 
ments in’93 and '98, when only a few solitary 
real mourners attended. It was then an awful 
solemn season, not knowing whose turn would 


Our valued friend, John Webb, died' be next; when death, with a high hand, was 


yesterday noon; he was struck with a para-|commissioned to do his office, and thousands 
lytic stroke the morning before; was an ap-| were snatched away from time into an endless 
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eternity. Solemn and awfal was the time. 
My soul and all that is alive within me, for- 
get it not! 
yellow fever in those years.] 

9h mo. 6th. Day Simpson, son of George, 
cashier of the Bank of United States (a lad 
about 14) died last evening, and was buried 
this ; was of a lively disposition, and from his 
childhood very intimate with my son Jacob, 
who was a real mourner at his death and 
funeral. Tenderness of heart covered me on 
viewing the corpse, with the comfortable pro- 
spect that in his removal from time to eternity 
mercy covered the judgment seat, and that he 
was taken in wisdom from the evil to come. 

20th. A tremendous gale of wind, rain, 
thunder and lightning, about 4 p.m. The rain 
fell in torrents and so rapid that the common 
sewers were suddenly filled and could not 
vent the great body of water fast enough, by 
which many cellars in Market street and in 
Seventh, between Market and Chestnut, &c., 
were filled with water; it is said large boats 
might have been rowed across Dock St. near 
the draw-bridge. 

29th. A drizzling rain most of the day. 
Friends, at Monthly Meeting this day, con- 
cluded to hold our First-day meetings in future 
at meeting-house on burying-ground lot (Arch 
St.,) to commence next First-day week, the 
9th of 10th mo. 

10th mo. 13th. Peter Andrews buried this 
morning; the company large and respectable, 
who generally withdrew from the grave to 
the meeting-bouse. Nicholas Waln had most 
of the service in the meeting-house, though 
Anne Mifflin had a lively testimony also. It 
was a solid time at the grave. Dear old man 
finished his work in the day time; death was 
a welcome messenger, and was no king of ter- 
rors to him. He looked forward on his death- 
bed to the close with joy and not with grief. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; 
yea, saith the Spirit, they rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.” 

31st. This day completes my sixtieth year, 
being born the 20th of 10th mo. (old style), 
1748. 

11th mo. 7th. Quarterly Meeting large and 
solid, Charity Cook, her sister Hollingsworth, 
M. Dickinson and others present. 

12th mo. 11th. Jno. Coxe and Jno. Hoskins 
at meeting. Mercy Ellis had acceptable ser- 
vice. 

1st mo. Ist, 1809. Our valued friend, Roger 
Dick, departed this life on Fifth-day evening, 
the 29th ult., at his house in Providence town- 
ship, Delaware Co., and his remains interred 
this day at Providence, attended by a very 
large number of Friends and others, by whom 
he was much beloved; he being a minister in 
good esteem and largely gifted for the service 
by his Master. 

5th. Matthew Franklin, from New York, 
at meeting to-day ; his text was, “The way 
of transgressors is hard, but the ways of wis- 
dom are pleasact, and all her paths are peace.” 
Prov. iii. and xiii. He spoke about an hour 
and ended well. 

29th. Meeting large this evening; Thos. 
Scattergood stood above an hour. 

2d mo. 3d. Committee unanimously ap- 
pointed at adjourned Monthly Meeting to-day, 
to unite with committees of two other Month- 
ly Meetings, to be by them appointed to take 
into consideration the local situation of Friends 
in this city to their respective meetings, the 
High St. Meeting-house, &c., &c. 


[This refers to the visitation of 
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N. B. There was considerable opposition 
by a few members, as noted 7th mo. 28th, 
1808. How short sighted are mankind, even 
some of the most experienced ; and how apt to 
miss of right judgment when swayed by old 
customs or prejudices. Our worthy ancient 
friend J. P., who is now near his end, being long 
and much attached to High St. house, could 
not bear the prospect of leaving it; but how 
things work; what would Friends now do 
had we not removed from it, to accommodate 
some of the schools whilst part of the Fourth 
St. house is being taken down; thus we see 
that every man has his day for service, and 
for every purpose there is a time. The all- 
wise Dispenser of all things, has in wisdom, 
shortened the days of man in order to give 
way to necessary changes; were it not so, 
man grown old inexperience and power would, 
unless kept under the influence of Best Wis- 
dom, tyranize over others rising into useful- 
ness, and thereby frustrate designs of pro- 
moting the glory of God. 

2d mo. 6th. Quarterly Meeting closed at 
twenty minutes before two; was as large as 
usual for the season; honest Abel Thomas 
had most of the service in first meeting. 

9th. Our ancient friend James Pemberton 
departed this life about half past one p. M. 
this day, aged 85 years, 5 months and 2 days. 
This his last illness was without pain of body 
or mind, as he informed several friends and 
myself, and expressed his desire, “that Friends 
would in their public communications press 
home to their hearers the love of God to man 
through the Mediator and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ, whose influence with the Father was 
never so (or more) clearly opened to his mind 
as in this illness.” 

12th. Attended Pine street meeting in the 
evening. A poor, low time. 

13th. Remains of our ancient friend James 
Pemberton, buried between eleven and twelve, 
attended by a very large concourse of Friends 
and others; he was kept four days at his par- 
ticular request, also (buried) in a red cedar 
coffin. Thos. Scattergood bad the service at 
the grave. 

23d. Committee appointed at each of our 
Monthly Meetings in this city held this week 


to solicit money of the members for the relief 


of the poor of the city and vicinity in general, 
many of whom are in a suffering condition : 
the weather having been severe for six or eight 
weeks past, and no employ for them by reason 
of the embargo, and also the navigation of the 
Delaware being closed by the ice. 

26th. Evening meeting very large, being 
the last forthe season. J. K. attending, spoke 
about twenty minutes. His text, ‘“ Let no 
man spoil you by vain philosophy,” and which 
he was enabled to define with great clearness 
and propriety; but the way closed, for what 
cause we must leave, of which he was sensi- 
ble, and closed his testimony and left the meet- 
ing under exercise, no way opening to clear 
his mind of the burden; I felt for and with 
him whilst speaking and until the close of the 
meeting; but the iron gate and wall of oppo 
sition could not be opened or removed. No 
doubt it was all right, that the high and great 
expectations of the people might be disap- 
pointed and turned to a superior object in 
which there is no disappointment. 

25th. Accounts from Downingtown of Jno. 
Baldwin beiog struck with lightning on 2d 
day last, in his chaise on the road. 

6th mo. 5th. Ourvalued Friend and elder, 


David Bacon, died about four P. M., after q 
long and painful illness, aged 81 years. 

One vision of a gentle heart came to me 
out of the years when I was at school. Among 
my classfellows was a Jewish boy. His real 
name was Jobn, but some of the bigger boys 
had given him the name of Isaac, and by that 
name he was known. He was a shy, timid- 
looking boy, tall and slender, with a little 
stoop. 

I sat beside him at school, and got to 
know him well; and I never knew him to 
tell a lie, or do a base, or mean, or cruel thing. 
And I do not think as much could be said of 
any other boy among us all at that school 
during the years when he was there. He 
helped the backward boys with their lessons, 
I have seen him oftener than once sharing his 
lunch with a schoolfellow that had none; and 
ulthough he had no quarrels of his own, he 
took up the quarrels of the little boys when 
the bullies were illtreating them. One da 
he saw a big lad of fifteen beating a little fel- 
low of eleven. ‘“ Now, Tom,” he called out, 
“let that little fellow alone.” “You mind 
your Jew’s harp and whistles,” said the bully. 
Isaac made no reply, but went right up to the 
hulking fellow, seized the wrist of the hand 
which had hold of the little boy, gave it a 
sudden twist and pinch, which loosened the 
hand-grip in a moment, and let the little boy 
free. It was done so quickly and neatly 
that all the boys standing around burst into 
laughter at the bully. From that time the 
bully was Isaac’s enemy, and every evil trick 
that could be done against the Jew lad he did, 
and every spiteful word that could be spoken 
he spoke. 

But it happened that one afternoon, when 
school was over, Isaac was standing at bis 
father’s door, and he saw a great crowd turn- 
ing into the street. Boys and men were 
storming up, and there, in front of them, run- 
ning as if for life, and white with terror and 
fatigue, was the bully. He had been in some 
boy’s prank or other, and was being chased by 
those who wished to punish him. Isaac saw 
at a glance how matters stood, and, standing 
back within the door, and holding it open, he 
said, ‘‘Come in here, Tom; I'll let you out 
another way.” And he let him out into 
another street. Isaac saved his bitterest 
enemy and Tom escaped. It was Tom who 
told us all this. Isaac never referred to it. 
But we all noticed that Tom said as much 
good of the Jew boy afterwards as he had 
said evil before. Here was a true and gentlo 
heart.—A. McLeod. 


“ In God will I Trust.”—My soul is like a 
besieged city ; a legion of enemies without 
the gates, and a nest of restless traitors with- 
in, that hold a correspondence with them 
without; so that I am deceived and counter- 
acted continually. It is a mercy that I have 
not been surprised and overwhelmed long 
ago; without help from on high, it would 
soon be over with me. How often have I 
been forced to cry out, O God! the heathen 
are got into Thine inheritance; Thy hol 
temple have they defiled, and defaced all Thy 
work. Indeed it isa miracle that I still hold 
out. 


I trust, however, I shall be supported 
to the end, and trust my Lord will at length 
raise the siege, and cause me to shout de- 
liverance and victory.—Newton's Letters, 
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For “The Friend.” 
True Fellowship. 

«“ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, Oh, 
Zion, put on thy beautiful garments, Oh, 
Jerusalem.” 

Is not the day now at hand, or fast ap- 
proaching, when this language will be appli- 
cable to some of the members of the Society 
of Friends, who are endeavoring to stand 
faithfully for its testimonies as they were in 
the beginning, and for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints; and who are truly hunger- 
ing for that living bread which nourishes up 
the soul to eternal life. Though perhaps 
widely separated ontwardly, yet these are 
they that hold the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. Oh! is it not high time for 
these scattered ones that walk by the same 
rule and mind the same thing, poor and needy 
as they may feel themselves to be, to endeavor 
to put on a little more strength in the name 
of the Lord; forgetting those things which 
are behind, and with still more diligence 
“press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus; the alone 
Healer of breaches, and the Res’ orer of paths 
to dwell in.” Have we not cause to hope and 
believe, that as we are faithful, He is and will 
be pleased to continue to heal the breaches, 
until all are gathered into the true fold. And 
now, my heart’s desire (according to my small 
measure) is, that the good seed may indeed take 
root downward and bear fruit upward in us 
all, both younger and older. And, as we are 
thus truly united in spirit as the heart of one 
man, that we may also remember that outward 
fellowship and communion isastrength to us; 
and that it isan encouragement to rightly con- 
cerned inquirers after truth, to find a people 
with which they may unite in heart and 
band. Oh! that we would put on the whole 
armor of God, that this people might again 
shine forth with brightness, as a city set on 
a hill that cannot be hid; that others, seeing 
our good works, might glorify our Father 
which is in Heaven; yes, that His dominion 
may yet spread and remain in power “ from 
sea even to sea, and from the river even to 
the ends of the earth.” 

Coal Creek, Iowa, 12th mo. 6th, 1877. 


>> 


Preparation of Camphor.—The stupendous 
laurel, the Camphor, which often adorns the 
banks of the river, was in several places above 
50 feet high, with its stem 20 feet in circum- 
ference and with branches not less than 9 feet 
in circumference. The Chinese affirm it some- 
times attains the height “of more than 300 
feet. Camphor is obtained from the branches 
by steeping them, while fresh cut, in water, 
for two or three days, then boiling them till 
the gum in the form of a white jelly adheres 
to a stick, which is used in constantly stirring 
the branches. The fluid is then poured into 
a glazed vessel, where it concretes in a few 
hours, and is then purified and becomes a 
whitish translucent substance, with fragrant 
smell, ready for the market. 

The Face Speaks.—“1 didn’t say a single 
word,” said a child to her mother, who was 
reproving her for her unamiable temper. 

“I know you didn’t, Annie; but your face 
talked.” 

What volumes our faces say! Some speak 
of love and kindness, some of anger and hatred, 
others of pride and rebellion, and others still 
of selfishness. We can’t help our faces talk- 


ing, but we can make them say pleasant gold, and very little work is now going on in 


things, and all should try to have them do so./ them. 





Selected. 
THE TWO GLASSES. 
There sat two glasses filled to the brim, 
On a rich man’s table, rim to rim; 
One was ruddy and red as blood, 
And one was clear as the crystal flood. 
Said the glass of wine to his paler brother, 
“ Let us tell the tale of the past to each other ; 
I can tell of banquet and revel and mirth, 
And the proudest and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by blight, 
Where I was king, for I ruled in might. 
From the heads of kings I have torn the crown, 
From the heights of fame I have hurled men down ; 
I have blasted many an honored name, 
I have taken virtue and given shame ; 
I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste, 
That has made his future a barren waste. 


Far greater than any king am I, 

Or than any army beneath the sky. 

I have made the arm of the driver frail, 

And set the train from the iron rail. 

I have made good ships go down at sea, 

And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me; 
For they said, ‘ Behold how great you be? 
Fame, strength, wealth, genius before you fall, 
And your might and power are over all’ 
Ho! Ho! pale brother,” laughed the wine, 
“Cah you boast of deeds as great as mine ?” 


Said the water glass, “I cannot boast 

Of kings dethroned or a murdered host ; 

But I can tell of hearts that once were sad, 

By my crystal drops made light and glad, 

Of thirsts I’ve quenched and brows I’ve laved, 
Of hands I have cooled and souls I have saved. 


I have leaped through the valley, dashed down the 


mountain ; 
Danced and sported in the sparkling fountain ; 
Slept in the sunshine and dropped from the sky, 
And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye; 
I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain ; 


I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with 


rain ; 
I antl of the powerful wheel of the mill 
That ground out the flour and turned at my will ; 
I can tell of manhood debased by you, 
That I have lifted and crowned anew. 
I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid, 
I gladden the heart of man and maid ; 
I set the chained wine-captive free, 
And all are better for knowing me.” 


These are the tales they told each other, 
The glass of wine and its paler brother, 
As they sat together filled to the brim, 
On the rich man’s table rim to rim. 
Telegraph and Pioneer. 
science 
For “The Friend.” 
A Visit to the Rocky Mountains. 
(Continued from page 92.) 
6th mo. 24th.—First-day. We left George- 
town in the morning, after spending an hour 
or two pleasantly with the Friend and his 
wife, who reside here. He gave me a piece 
of silicified wood from the South Park, where 
there is a tract of about one hundred acres 
abounding in such remains. One of the silici- 
fied stumps is 16 feet in diameter, and ap- 
parently similar to the giant Redwoods of 
California. The conversation gradually be- 


came more serious in tone, and a degree of 


solemnity spread over the little company, 
which was refreshing and relieving. 

We made but a short day’s journey of about 
three miles over Democrat Mountain. The 
road is cut into the side of the mountain, 
which is everywhere steep, and in some parts 
very precipitous. After ascending about 500 
feet, we cross a low point in the range, and 
descend to the sleepy little hamlet of Empire 
in the valley of a more northera branch of 
Clear Creek. The mines around here are of 





The discovery of the large silver veins 
near Georgetown drew away much of the 
population. We were comfortably accommo- 
dated at the only house of entertainment in 
the place. The landlord had invested his 
means, to a large extent, in mining claims, of 
which he possessed, according to his own es- 
timate, more than one hundred; but did not 
appear to have surplus capital sufficient to 
work any of them profitably. It was some- 
what amusing to observe his high estimate of 
the “ wonderful natural advantages” of this 
lonely spot, which he maintained was destined 
to become an important town. 

In the evening, the population generally 
convened in a hall, which the owner had 
kindly opened for the accommodation of the 
meeting. There are no religious services 
regularly held in the town, so that the in- 
habitants were perhaps the more willing to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. Bench 
after bench was brought in, till the room was 
well filled. The communication was largely 
addressed to those who were too much un- 
concerned about the salvation of their souls. 
The meeting ended well. 

6th mo. 25th.—Second-day. Our journey 
to-day was through Idaho Springs to Central 
City. After leaving Clear Creek, the coun- 
try was the most forbidding in its aspect of 
anything we had yet seen ; not so much from 
its natural features, which, though rugged 
and mountainous, were not more so than 
much we had passed over; as from the deso- 
late and forlorn appearance caused by the 
hand of man. The timber, which formerly 
existed there, had all disappeared, and the 
ground was everywhere upturned by the pick 
of the miner. 

Central City is built on the steep sides of a 
gulch or ravine, down which a small stream 
of water flows, barely sufficient to supply the 
wants of the town, and becoming itself ex- 
cessively dirty in the process. The town it- 
self, as well as the surrounding slopes, are full 
of mines. Tunnels open and shafts are sunk 
on the sides of the street. The gold is com- 
bined with iron pyrites, which often is found 
in crystalline forms of great beauty. 

Quite a large population has settled in this 
spot apparently so undesirable for a home. 
The numerous mines require many hands to 
work them; and a large force of men is em- 
ployed in the very extensive establishments 
for separating the precious metals from their 
ores, which are situated in the neighborhood. 
We found stores, hotels, and places of worship 
of different denominations; indicating that 
sufficient time had elapsed since its com- 
mencement, to give the town most of the ap- 
pliances of modern civilized life. In the even- 
ing, enquiries were made as to the feasibility 
of procuring suitable places to hold religious 
meetings with the inhabitants, if such a ser- 
vice should appear to be required. It was 
soon ascertained, that there would probably 
be little difficulty in arranging for three meet- 
ing at different points along the ravine, which 
is thickly inhabited for a mile or two in length. 
Having obtained the grant of a suitable place 
near the house at which we were stopping, 
but without entering into any engagement on 
our part, I returned to the hotel. In the 
morning, my companion informed me, that 
during the night the caution had rested on his 
mind, that they who run without being sent 
shall not profit the people at all ; and that from 
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his feelings he thought it was best to journey 
forward without holding any meeting at this 
spot. This conclusion was somewhat of a 
disappointment; for it had required rough 
mountain travel, sorely trying to our carriage 
wheels (which here again passed under the 
blacksmith’s care) to reach the place ; and to 
outward view the door for labor seemed as 
open as could be desired. But these public 
meetings had felt very weighty, and to enter 
upon them without some sense of Divine re- 
quiring, and some hope of Divine help in 
holding them, was not to be thought of. So 


THE FRIEND. 


noon to Boulder, which is at the foot of the 


mountains, about thirty miles north-west of 
Denver. 
(To be continued.) 


Lucy Gregory. 

Lucy Gregory was born 9th mo. 22d, 1803, 
and was the daughter of Robert and Ann 
Gregory, of Claverham, Somerset. Much is 
not known of her early life, but her educa- 
tional alvantages were few. Her mother 
died when she was only three years old. In 
1822, she went to reside in John Barclay’s 


the early morning found us and our mules|family, and took charge of their little boy. 
again traversing the rough and dangerous| While living in Cornwall, she met with an 


mountain paths on our way towards Denver 
City. 

6th mo. 26th.—After some climbing and 
descending we reached a public road, winding 
along the banks of a small stream, which 
gradually descends with many and abrupt 
turns, as it sweeps around the projecting 
points of the mountains. The change from 
the rough and steep roads over which we had 
previously been passing, was very pleasant ; 
and when, in the middle of the afternoon, we 
emerged from the mountain range, and came 
to the gently rolling open country, near the 
town of Golden, the effect was very pleasing. 

We found quarters for the night, and were 
very kindly and hospitably entertained by a 
family of Friends who had moved here some 
years ago; and were largely engaged in rais- 
ing vegetables, which were sold ‘principally in 
the different mining settlements. Their farm 
was on the waters of Clear Creek, by which 
their fields were irrigated, at the foot of a 
curious flat-topped elevation called Table 
mountain—an outlying projection from the 
main range—to the eastward of which the 
great plains extend, with almost unbroken 
sweep, for many hundred miles. 

Having no fellow-professors with whom to 
mingle in social religious worship, our host 
and his family attended the meetings of a 


Baptist congregation at Golden, about two) 


miles from their residence. Yet he appeared 


to retain an attachment to the Society of| preventing her attendance of public worship ; 


which he had been a member; and manifested 
much interest in our mission. He showed us 


a wood-cut, taken from an illustrated news-| 


paper, representing a small party of men and /social intercourse, but entirely precluded her 


horses, wading through the snow on the plains. 
The body of one who had perished from ex- 
posure and fatigue, was lying across the back 
of a horse like a sack of flour. This, he in- 
formed us, was one of his sons, who had gone 
about 200 miles from home to hunt buffalo on 
the plains. While away from camp a snow 
had fallen, covering up trails and land-marks ; 
and before he could find his way back to the 
camp, or any relief arrived, this boy, for he 
had not yet reached the age of manhood, be- 
came exhausted and died. When a relieving 
party came, a brother who was with him, was 
so weakened as to be unable to mount a horse 
that was brought, but was helped into camp 
by holding on to the tail of the animal. 

At the close of the breakfast next morning 
our host read a chapter in the Bible, which 
is probably his usual custom. A _ religious 
opportunity followed, and soon afterwards 
we were on our way across the plains to 


Denver—having declined the invitation to| 


remain and spend some days with the family 

We reached Denver early in the day, and 
having placed our wagon and mules at a corral 
or stable, for sale, went by rail in the after- 








accident which was followed by serious ill- 
ness, and to which was attributed much of 
the suffering in the head, accompanied by 
severe spasm,—often referred to in her diary. 
She was removed to Evesham in 1823, and 
there found a home with her elder brother 
James Gregory; his sister, Elizabeth, being 
his housekeeper. At this time a younger 
sister, Rebecca, was also in a very precarious 
state of health, so that it seemed uncertain 
which of the two sisters might be taken first. 
L. G. gradually improved in health, though 
she remained subject to frequent attacks of 
illness. On two other occasions she was the 
subject of severe and distressing accidents, 
through which her life was mercifully pre- 
served, and it is instructive and encouraging 
to mark how graciouslky she was sustained, 
and enabled even to rejoice in tribulation. 
The diary commences in 1829, and is a record 
containing very little reference to the inci- 
dents of her outward life, except as they bore 
upon that life hid with Christ in God, which 
in astriking degree, was developed and perfect- 
ed in the midst of much physical suffering. The 
first record refers to the effect upon her mind 
of an address from a minister of the Society 
of Friends—of which she was a member— 
which came to her asa message from God 
and produced permanent results. In after 
years she was very much cut off from the hel 
of such ministrations,—delicate health often 


and for many years, what she styles the 
“very exercising trial of deafness,” not only 
debarred her from the enjoyment of much 


from sharing in the vocal services of public 
worship—causing all the meetings she at- 
tended to be silent ones. But sho had been 
trained to listen for, and to discern the Lord’s 
voice, as He drew near and spoke by His 
Spirit in her inmost soul; and truly she was 
taught of the Lord, and great was her peace 
in Him. She could not be restrained from 
availing herself of what she felt to be a blessed 
privilege, thus to assemble with her friends for 
public worship ; and, to the close of her life 
perseveringly attended Meeting, even when 


i|her feebleness of body was such that it seemed 


hardly pradent for her to venture. She often 
realized the presence of the Lord, to her com. 
fort and instruction; and at seasons it was 


,jeven as entering His banqueting house, and 


knowing that His banner over her was— 
love! In the privacy of her own room, there 
was the same reverent waiting upon God, day 
by day, for the renewing of her strength, and 
with what results, these records bear witness. 


-| They show, unequivocally, the soundness of 


her faith in the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, 
which she delighted to peruse and ponder!i 


,|der, or to sit and listen to the 


upon. She was “‘a sinner, saved by grace,” 
and her faith was clear and unwavering in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as her only and Al. 
mighty Saviour; whose precious blood, shed 
for her sins, fully absolved her from all their 
guiltand penalty. The 53rd chapter of Isaiah 
was especially precious to her, as we find in 
one of her memoranda, of extracts from which, 
this little memoir will principally consist. 
1829, 7th mo. 19th.—Surely a day so memo- 
rable as the present, ought not to pass by un- 
noticed; a day wherein my heart has been, [ 
trust, more impressed with a sense of its utter 
depravity than I ever remember to have been 
the case before. We had the company of dear 
Elizabeth Robson at Meeting. Soon after 
taking my seat, a solemn feeling was spread 
over me, and continued for some time, when 
she rose, with the words,—‘“ Let there be 
no halting, as between two opinions, but a 


,|full surrender of the whole heart to the 


Lord;’’ and added, that her mind had been 
brought into deep exercise for some individu- 
als present, who, she believed, had often been 
invited to ‘Come, taste and see how good te 
Lord is,” but that they had again and again 
turned aside. ‘To describe how sensibly her 
words met the witness in my breast, would be 
impossible,—as such hasindeed been lamenta- 
bly the case with me; and, but for the mercy 
of a long suffering God, | should have been 
lost for ever. But, blessed be His Name, He 
is still covering me as with the cloak of His 
love! 

26th.—Thankfully do I acknowledge, that 
during the time devoted to retirement this 
morning, | was permitted to enjoy a portion 


,|of that peace which the world can neither 


give, nor take away. My hungry soul seem- 
ed, indeed, to be nourished with alittle crumb 
of Heavenly bread; and I was comforted in 
the hope that a kind Providence would even 
now be pleased to bless my feeble efforts to 


,| dedicate myself more to Him. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend” 

Letters from Unfrequented Places. 
(Continued from page 122 
GIBRALTAR, MALAGA. 
Hotel Alameda, Malaga, Spain. 

2nd mo. 3rd, 1877. 

My last letter was written from Algiers, 
two months ago to-day. After leaving Al- 
giers on the 11th, our first stop was at Blidah, 


150 miles south from Algiers by rail, a pretty 


little town nestled among gardens, vineyards 
and orangeries, at the foot of the Atlas Moun- 
tains, the tops of which were covered with 
snow, which however did not affect the luxu- 
riant tropical vegetation of the extensive 
gardens, in which it was a pleasure to wan- 
murmur of the 
fountains. At Blidah is a famous stud of 
Arabian horses, and we were interested in 
seeing the beautiful creatures, about seventy 
in number. 

The ride from Blidah to Oran, by rail, two 
hundred and fifty miles, gave us an opportu- 
nity to see something of the country, its hills, 
fertile valleys and plains and many thriving 
towns which the energy of the French is de- 
veloping, making the desert to blossom as the 
rose with its vineyards and extensive tracts 
of wheat. In many places the Arabs retain 
their possessions, and we saw them tilling 
the soil and watering their flocks, as they did 


5 
in olden time, still dwelling in their tents 
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(made of sticks and bushes), usually placed 
on the tops or sides of the bills. We found 
Oran pleasant, the town similar to Algiers, 
half Moorish, half French, built in a ravine 
and extending up the steep hills on each side, 
affording charming views of land and sea, the 
hills crowned with forts, 1 think there are 
five massive ones about the little city. The 
“ Promenade de |’Estaing,” was reached by a 
few steps from our hotel. It is a terraced 
garden overlooking the sea, city, and far away 
into the country, through which one may 
walk miles among flowers, shrubs and grand 
old trees, ascending the hill by gently inclin- 
ed planes till an immense fort is reached, from 
which the view is truly magnificent. It was 
with much regret that we bade adieu to Africa, 
its warm climate, delightful drives, delicious 
fruits and beautiful flowers. 

After ten days at Oran, we went on board 
ship on the evening of the 24th of 12th month. 
The following day we wereruoning along near 
the high headlands of the African coast, made 
one stop, at Nemours, another of the coast 
towns which the French have walled and 
strongly guarded. 
of our triends, the Arabs, tilling the ground 
and driving theircamels. ‘The next morning 
we entered the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
scene was beautiful, Africa on one side, Europe 
on the other, the tops of the high mountains 
of each covered with snow, reflecting back 
to us the roseate tints of the morning sun 
which was shining upon us with summer 
warmth. After breaktast we saw, far in the 
misty distance ahead, what appeared to be 
several islands in our path, but were told 
that one was the Rock of Gibraltar, the 


others the capes, one of Spain, the other of 


Africa. By twelve o’clock the capes had re- 
tired to their respective shores, and the “Rock” 
stood boldly out as if to challenge our ap- 
proach. We look toward it from the east 
and it appears to rise perpendicularly from 
the water; as we pass to the south of it there 
is quite a shoulder, (on which is a lighthouse 
and fort), thence running up toa sharp ridge. 
On rounding the south end the city comes 
in sight, the fortifications, and the beautiful 
harbor and the extensive moles. Our ship 


steamed round, making as near a circuit of 


the whole rock as possible, giving us a fine 
view of it from all sides, except from the 
north, where it is connected by a narrow 
neck of sand to Spain. A part of that little 
strip is called “ neutral ground,” a space be- 
tween England and Spain. The city is a 
quaint little English town, along the water 
level, and ambitiously climbing the rock in 
terraces. I mounted a donkey, and with a 
guide climbed to the top of the rock, fourteen 
hundred feet high. A part of our way was 
through the ‘covered galleries.” They are 
simply tunnels cut in the solid rock, high and 
wide enough, except in a few places, for a 
carriage and pair to pass through, winding 
up and around the north end of the rock, with 
windows or holes cut through every rod or 
two, from which huge cannon look out over 
Spain. ‘The galleries terminate in a lofty 
chamber called “St. George’s Hall ;” in which 
cannon are placed around the outside. From 
this hall a spiral staircase ascends through a 
hole to the top of the rock, by which the 
visitor may climb up six hundred steps. I 
chose to retrace our steps a short distance 
and go up outside. On the top is a Signal 
Station and a small fort. The air was mild 


XUM 


There we saw the last of 


and so clear that the views were very fine 
and extensive ; Europe and Africa, the Med- 


iterranean and the Atlantic stretching far 


away ; below me the barbor filled with ship- 


ping, the city, the walls and fortifications, 
and the little path zigzaging down the steep 
rock. My feet brought me most of the way 
down ; among the flowers growing among the 
rocks were our little blue-eyed periwinkle, 
sweet alyssum, also asweet white flower like 
a jonquil. We bad been among French so 
long it was a treat to be at an English hotel 
and where the English language prevails, 
though we hear almost every known tongue. 

At half pa-t five in the afternoon the city 
gates are closed and barred, and woe to the 
laggard who is outside after that time. We 
left Gibraltar at evening, the ship was to sail 
at eight, but permission was granted us to re- 
main till half past seven, and we were let out 
through the walls in the moonlight, hearing 
the heavy gates unlocked and locked behind 
us. That night the Mediterranean exceeded 
all our experience of water travel, it was so 
quiet, no jar of the steamer even, to remind 
us that we were afloat, until the usual rattling 
and tramping attendant upon coming to an- 
chor, roused us to look out upon Malaga, bright 


chards ; the castle is walled around, and has 
massive gates to keep out intruders. The 
halls are hung with ancient pictures, some 
painted on sheets of copper. In the grounds 
were marble walks and terraces bordered 
with statuary (now rather dilapidated), wide 
steps from one terrace to another and water- 
falis at the sides, a bower here, a grotto there, 
a lake for boats to row in, held in a marble 
basin and shaded with cypress trees and bor- 
dered with flowers, and a labyrinth or maze. 
The whole seemed like the scenes of some old 
romance. The owners of that, too, are in 
Madrid. The people choose to be there mov- 
ing in the court circle, rather than at their 
quiet houses in Andalusia. Flowers here are 
very cheap; fruits are not so plentiful as in 
Africa. Here we see the places for drying 
the grapes for raisins. They are inclined 
planes, built up of earth, made very smooth 
and paved with fine stones, and fitted with 
covers to slide over them at night. The 
carts they use here are drawn by oxen by 
means of a stick laid across their heads and 
tied to their horns, and they plough with a 
crooked stick. Thesecarts are the only mar- 
ket or farm wagons they have. In driving 
out we meet trains of these carts with families 





in the morning sun. Malaya is a dirty unin-|in them, coming to or having been to the city. 
teresting Spanish town, “ full,” like Italy, “‘of|They are comfortably fitted for a family car- 
beggars, priests and fleas.” Its climate is fine, |riage by a wile matting drawn round sticks 
and is said to be the best in Spain, if not in/|set up in the bottom of the cart, and usually 
Southern Europe, and yet [ would much pre-/an arched cover of the same. Nothing is 
fer Algiers, with its siroccos. These blow hot|made of wood here that can be made of mat- 
and sandy for a day or two, and then rain|ting or stone, our floors are all tile or marble, 
would come and wash all up clean, and it was|our rooms are carpeted over tile. 

a luxury to drive out on the excellent roads, : repre 

bordered and perhaps overhyng with the lux-| Pepper vine trees with their knotted stems, 
uriant vegetation, that greeted the eye every-| and deep green pungent leaves of heart shape, 
where. Here, the roads are bad, and though | pointed with small white flowers. The fruit 
the climate is warm enough for sugar cane to| Of this tree hangs on the vine in long clusters 
flourish, also bananas and dates, the soil does }of some 30 or 50 grains, each grain adhering 
not send up a spontaneous growth of shrubs|to the stalk, (resembling some kind of the 
and vines and flowers, as that of Algiers. Here|smaliest wild grapes,) which when ripe is of a 
we have some social attractions, some ac-| bright red color. The branches are then col- 
quaintances who are settled a mile and a half|leeted in baskets and spread upon mats in the 
out of town on a sugar and grape plantation. |sun to dry, the berries soon turn black, be- 


Their home is surrounded by gardens, beyond 
these are vineyards and tracts of sugar cane. 
It is a lovely home. The young couplé were 
on hand to welcome us the day of our arrival, 
the young bride was anxious to see some 
Americans. After the fashion of Spanish hos- 
pitality, they offered us their house. When 
a Spaniard says to his friend, “ | offer you my 
house,” it is understood that he is free to come 
and go as he chooses, and we have made use 
of that freedom. 

Our hotel fronts on the “ Alameda,” which 
is only a very wide street with carriage drives 
on each side, double rows of trees and a wide 
promenade in the middle, where people con- 
gregate to see and be seen. Seats of marble, 
and hundreds of chairs are provided for those 
who wish to sit and see others promenade up 
and down. 

There are some very pretty estates, or 
rather country places about Malaga. We 
drove to one where is an elegant house, with 
gardens, lakes and fountains, shady recesses, 
winding walks, grottos, caves, flowery nooks 
and banks, sunny lawns, a henery, a monkey- 
ry, a duckery and goosery, &c. All these 
things are kept in perfect order, and yet 
the family prefer to live in Madrid. An- 
other old plave we visited,-which must have 
been in its prime two hundred years ago. It 
was an old castle in the midst of olive or- 


come shrivelled and are the black pepper of 
commerce. The white pepper is the same 
article, but goes through a different process 
in curing. 

— 

Thereisa strength in duty, it is like nothing 
else; when troubles like quicksands are all 
around one, it is the firm spot on which to 
itread.— FE. M. Sewell. 
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Through the kindness of a Friend in Eng- 
land, we have received a copy of a small book 
recently printed there, and containing some 
extracts from the diary of Lucy Gregory. 
She was a woman in delicate health, whose 
sphere of duties were much confined to the 
seclusion of the home circle; and whose inter- 
course with otbers, during many of the later 
years of her life, was greatly restricted by a 
dulness of hearing which prevented her taking 
part in general conversation, and rendered 
necessary the use of an ear-trumpet. Yet 
from the records of her diary, her spiritual 
ear appears to have been kept open to hear 
the voice of her Heavenly Father, with whom 
she delighted to commune in secret. In read- 
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ing the book, many passages seemed to us to|least one full rate of postage (three cents) by stamp | persisting in the pursuit of an honest course in the pay- 
be sweet and edifying, and some of these we|*ixed. / a hl aia ment of American bonds in gold. - 

a : : . Governor Irwin, of California, in his message to the} The steamer Bothnia sailed from Liverpool on the 
purpose inserting in another part of our Legislature of that State, says the presence of the Chi-|8th inst. for New York, with $500,000 in specie. 
columns. nese has initiated an irrepressible conflict. If ‘“‘the| During the past twenty years, 35,849 shipwrecks and 

Some notices have recently appeared here|right of unlimited immigration is conceded” to them, |casualties have occurred on the British coasts. From 
of the spiritual experiences of Stephen Grel- |“ there is rey of their =e ew our on lst, a a mo. Ist, a = voce Se 
" anie Tp Shillj a. |OWN, »yrovided they are protected ;’ ut the Governor |accidents exceedec 1o03e ever recordec yeTtore. he 
a. aaa wader aad Shomes Ghillites 5 thinks “there is Sera of the conflict becoming so |exact number given is 3,757. Of these, 502 involved the 
en ho all travelled and labored extensively sharp that the Government will be unable to secure to |loss of the vessels and all the voyagers. Very frequent 
in the service of their Divine Master, and who |the Chinese the protection to which they would be en- disasters have been reported during the past few months, 
found Him to be their Guide and Helper in |titled, both by the treaty and the laws of humanity.” | An experienced pilot recently states, that while passing 
every needful time. In the case of Lucy He therefore thinks it the oe duty of = ~— - < — - — a — vessels, p< 
ire 7 2 ss 5 4 , 2 nig} | States Government to secure the abrogation of so much /of vessels, and wrecks, than he previously remembers ; 
sr a is a all, I = = a of the treaty with China as permits unrestricted immi-|and that a special watch was needed to avoid collisions, 
unto at ¢ 2at call upon iim, to all that ca gration, and says the State Legislature should memori-| Education—The German Workingmen’s Congress, 
upon Him in trath, made her bed in sickness, | alize the President and Congress to that effect. held at Gera, Germany, in Tenth month last, resolved 
supported her in disease, and often filled her| There were 296 deaths in this city during the week |to petition the Government that the standard of popular 
heart with joy unspeakable, when in the quiet ending at noon on the 8th inst., an increase of 43 from education be considerably raised, and that instruction 
retirement of home, where His providence the previous week, and a decrease of 23 from the same |in all the popular and higher institutions be wane 
had placed her. I mation ber exoeri. period last year. Of this number 51 were from con-|gratuitons. The Congress also desires that the employ- 
bad placed her. in contrasting ber experi sumption, 13 diptheria, 16 scarlet fever, and 13 typhoid | ment of children in factories be strictly forbidden ; and 
ence with that of the others referred to, we|fever. ” : the laws concerning the attendance of review schools, 
have been impressed with the feeling, that| The suit against Richard B. Connolly by the State of|of three years duration, for all graduates of elementary 
the religion of oar Lord and Saviour Jesus| New York, has resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff a — do = a oe 
VWewiot i , i chiease in life - {in the sum of $8,537,170.15. e rigorously enforced. In order to realize the above 
Christ, ws adapted to every situation in life; Congress has decided to take a holiday recess from melas the Congress advises a more uniform organiza- 
and that it matters not whether we are placed the 15th inst., to the 10th of next month.» tion of the schools of the whole country, and a more 
in the more prominent and exposed positions,| Markets, &e.—American gold 102}. U. S. sixes, |liberal support of these most important institutions. 
or whether our habitation is in a more shel-|1881, 111}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1068; do. 1867, 109};| Italy.—The compulsory school attendance bill passed 
tered nook; if we are where the Master de- do. +P 1118; = a's, 1073; new 44 per cents, 105} ; - — oe or = ae — — 
i ¢ j 243 . new 4 per cents, 1033. 20. eligious instruction is henceforth to be optional, 
ee a. be, and aoe ae allot. Cotton continues in fair demand at full prices. About, /and can only be given at the special request of the 
ments obey His will, He will watch over, |509 hates of middlings sold in lots at 11} a 11} ets. per|parents, and outside of the regular school hours. 
protect and help us. pound for uplands and New Orleans. In Alsace-Lorraine, a remarkable change has been 
Petroleum continues dall, Crude at 103 ets. in bar-| brought about through the admirable management of 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. rels, and strandard white at 12 cts. for export, and 15 |schools established or reorganized by the German Gov- 
Unitep States.—The American Line steamer Penn-|a 16 cts. per gallon for home use. ernment. After the war the conquered provinces would 
sylvania, from Philadelphia for Liverpool, collided on| Flour and Meal.—There was no material change to |not patronize German schools. Of 200 pupils at the 
the evening of the 3d inst., off the eastern coast of Ire-|notice in price ordemand. Sales of 2000 barrels, includ- Imperial Lyceum at Metz, in 1872, only 26 were natives 
land, with the British ship Oasis, from Liverpool for|ing Minnesota extra family, fair, at $5.87} a $6 ; do. do. of Alsace-Lorraine, while now they have 517 pupils, 
Hampton Roads. The Oasis was badly damaged, but |good at $6.25; do. do. choice, at $6.35; do. do. fancy, |more than two-thirds of whom are natives. — 
her crew were saved. at $6.50 a $6.75; do. do. patent, at $7 a $9; Pennsyl-| The project of a new school law for Prussia has been 
A serious fire occured in Millerstown, Pa., on the|vania, do. do. good, $6.50; do. do. fancy, at $6.75 ; In- — under the auspices of the Minister of Public 
night of the 6th inst. The loss is estimated at $200,000. diana do. at $6.50 ; St. Louis do. at $7.25 ; and Ohio do. | {nstruction, It 18 believed the bill will pass the Land- 
The fire is believed to have been started by a coal oil |choice, at $6.50. Rye flour is inactive and 10 cts. lower; tag” this session. | This bill changes denominational 
lamp. , sales at $3.90 a #4. Corn meal is steady; sales of 300 |into undenominational schools, and makes religion an 
The clock for the new court house at Providence, | bbls. “ Brinton’s” on secret terms. Buckwheat meal optional branch of instruction. The supporters of de- 
R. L., is claimed to be the largest in New England, and |commands $2.75 a $3, when sold in lots. nominational schools petitioned the emperor not to 
the best in the country. The dials are7 feet indiameter,| Grain.—The receipts are small, but the market is|sanction the bill if it passed the “Landstag.” The 
and the pendulum rod 14 feet long, with a 300 pound jail for low grades. A firmer feeling prevails for the |emperor declared that he would not sanction this or 
ball, and the clock, by an ingenious electric device, !better descriptions. Sales of 10,000 bushels, including |@9y other bill tending to abolish religious training 
regulates the other twelve clocks in the building. Pennsylvania red at $1.44 ; western do., No. 3, at $1.37;|8chools. He deems religious training essential to a 
According to the statement of a New York teacher|Ohio do., prime, at $1.44; Delaware do., damp, at | good education. , . " : 
of telegraphy, deaf mutes make the best and most ex-|$1.35; southern amber at $1.47 a +1.48; Pennsylvania| The political situation of France continues unsettled, 
pert telegraphers, do. at $1.46; western do. at $1.45. and Maryland do.,| President MacMahon and the Republican party, each 
It is estimated there are at present 400 colleges and | very fancy, at $1.50. Rye is steady. Sales of western | adhering firmly to the position taken some weeks since. 
universities in the United States, which graduate an-|and Pennsylvania at 70 a 73 cts. Corn.—Old and new Eastern War.—A despatch received from Bucharest, 
nually between six and seven thousand students. are firmer, and the offerings are light. Sales of 40,000 |dated on the 10th, says: “‘ After a severe engagement 
The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in| bushels, including old Pennsylvania and western yellow yesterday before Plevna, Osman Pasha, who 7 wound 
Washington, is preparing a bill for the sale or disposal }on the track and from the grain depots at 65 a 654 ets. ; |ed, surrendered unconditionally, The Turks in Plevna 
of timber and timber lands, in accordance with the re-| western old, high mixed, at 65 a 65} cts. ; southern new | Were dying of hunger and cold. 
commendation of the Secretary of the Interior and him-|do. prime dry, at 60 cts.; new yellow, fair and good at —e 
self, in their annual reports, which will provide for the }57 a 58 cts.; steamer at 56} cts., and rejected yel ow, RECEIPTS. 
withdrawal of all lands chiefly valuable for timber, and }56 a 563 cts. Oats are in active demand. Sales of| Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, England, 
not suitable for agricultural purposes, from the opera-|about 12,000 bushels at 38 cts. for fair, and 39 a 39} cts. | £2, vol. 51, 4 copies, and for Samuel Alexander, Joshua 
tions of homestead and pre-emption laws, and from|for prime western white ; mixed commands 36} a 37}|Ashly, John E. Baker, Henry Bell, William L Bel- 
liability to be taken by any of the various kinds of land- | cts. lows, Samuel Bradburn, James Boorne, John Bottom- 
scrip, heretofore provided for the sale of timber of cer-} Hay and Straw market for week ending 12th mo. 8th, |ley, Samuel Bottomley, Hannah Buckley, Jno. Cheal, 
tain kinds, reserving the soil, with a view to the renewal | 1877: Loads of hay, 361; loads of straw, 126. Average | Robert Clark, Jane Palmer Crisp, Edward Gill, James 
of forests. price during the week: Prime Timothy, 80 a 90 cts. per|Gill, T. W. Gilbert, Abraham Green, Forster Green, 
During the extra session of Congress, just closed, |100 Ibs.; mixed, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds; Straw, 60| William Graham, Susanna Grubb, Mary Halden, James 
there were presented in the House 1603 petitions. Of}a 70 cts. per 100 pounds, Hobson, Samuel Hope, John Horniman, Henry Hors- 
this number 1263 were of a private nature; 93 for an| Beef Cattle were in fair demand this week, and prices |naill, William Irwin, Joshua Jacob, James Kenway, 
increase of the salaries of letter carriers; 69 for the es-| were steady : 2900 head sold at the West Philadelpiia|Snsanna Kirkham, William Knowles, Benjamin Le 
tablishment of post routes; 40 relating to currency and|drove yard at 4 a 7 cts., the latter rate for a few choice, | Tall, William James Le Tall, Isaac Lloyd, Manchester 
taxation; 18 relating to the bankrupt law, and 20 of ajand 1000 head at the North Philadelphia drove yard at| Institute, Thomas Marsden, Samuel Moorhouse, Wil- 
miscellaneous character. 43 a 6} cts. per lb. gross, as to quality. liam R. Nash, Daniel Pickard, Samuel Pickard, George 
The Postmaster General has written a letter with re-| Sheep were in fair demand and firmer: 6000 head | Pitt, Rachel Rickman, Major Stout, Ann Swithenbank, 
ference to the remailing of “hotel letters,” in which he}sold at the West Philadelphia drove yard, at 4 a 6 cts.,| John Sykes, Elizabeth Thwaite, Lucy W. Walker, 
says: Under a uniform ruling of the Post-office Depart-|and 3500 head at the North Philadelphia drove yard at | Edward Watkins, William Wilson, and William 
ment, the right to forward letters by mail to a second |5 a 5} ets. per pound. Wright, 10 shillings each, vol. 51, and for Charles 
destination, without additional postage, applies only to| Hogs were unchanged: 4000 head sold at the West|Elcock, Mark P. Handforth, Clement Porter and 
such letters as have not left the custody of the postal | Philadelphia drove yard at 6 a 6} cts., and 900 head at|Charles W. Thomson, £1 each, vols. 50 and 51. 
officials. the North Philadelphia drove yard, at 6 a 6} cts. per ——. 
When a letter carrier calls at a hotel with letters for | pound. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
parties who have given the proprietor instructions to ForeiGn.—In a cable telegram from London on the} Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
forward them by mail to another address, the proprie-|8th inst. United States bonds were quoted at 107) for| Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HAL, M. D. 
tor should at once re-direct such letters and return them |the new 5’s, 109 3-5 for the 1867’s, 101 for the old 6’s,|_ Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
to the carrier, in which case they may be forwarded |108} for the 10-40’s, and 105} for the new 4} per cents. | made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
without additional charge; but if the carrier is allowed pina ag Economist says, that last week a very re- | Managers. 
to leave them, or they are taken out of his presence, markable feature of the market was the strong rise in Z Ne 
they are regarded as having been legally diane wad United States 4} per cent bonds, on receipt of President WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
cannot be again mailed without prepayment anew of at | Hayes’ message and Secretary Sherman’s report, both No. 422 Walnut Street. 








